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Lincoln  Sent  Trumbull  to  the 

Senate  ij  an  Ingenious  Coup 


Alfred  Henry  Iie-wie. 


By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis. 

WASHINGTON,  Feb.  11.— Now  that 
the    Japanese    are    for    the    mo- 
ment resting  easily,  and  a  board 
has    been     successfully    pulled'    off    the 
cabinet  fence  to  let  In  Mr.  Knox,  -whom 
it   seems   the  law 
debarred  from  en- 
tering by  way  of 
the   front   gate,    I 
feel    like    turning 
my    mind's    back 
on      the      present 
and  —  considering 
what  day   to-ruor- 
row     will     be — re- 
in ting    11     handful 
of   anecdotes   and 
reminiscences     of 
the   great  Uucolu 
as  received  by  me 
from     such     vera- 
cious    chroniclers, 
as     Colonel     Mor- 
rison and  the  late 
Senator  Voorhees. 
According    to    Coiouel    Morrison,    Lin- 
coln  never  had  his  superior  as   a   poli- 
tician.     The    colonel    would    tell    how, 
when   he  himself  was  a  member  of  the 
Illinois     Legislature.     Lincoln     stole     a 
march  upon  the  Democrats  and-  elected 
Lyman    K.    Trumbull    to   the    Senate   of 
the  United  States. 

There  were  300  Totes  on  Joint  ballot.  . 
The  vote  for  Senator  stood  40  for  Lin- 
coln. 44  for  Shields  and  D  for  Trumbull 
through  two  days'  balloting.  The  Demo- 
crats, of  whom  Colonel  Morrison  him- 
self was  a  leader,  had  just  agreed  with 
John  M.  Palmer— afterward  Senator— 
and  the  four  other  free-soli  Democrats 
who  wore  supporting  Trumbull,  that 
upon  the  next  ballot,  abandoning  both 
Shields  and  Trumbull,  they  wonld  unite 
upon  and-  elect  ex-Governor  Robinson. 

Served  Lincoln  in  Senate. 

There    never    came    a    "noin    ballot." 
Lincoln  smelled  out  the  proposed  coup, 
sent    the   word   around,    and   one   after 
the     other     his     forty-nine     arose     and 
"changed"     their    votes     to    Trumbull. 
Trumbull  was  elected,  and  later,  as  Lin-     I 
coin's    chief   of  the   Judiciary    Commit-     ! 
tee  In  the  -Senate,  proposed  and  drafted     ' 
those    amendments    to    the    constitution 
which  hare   for  their  object  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  negro  In  his  rights. 

According  to  Colonel  Morrison,  Lincoln 
himself  cared  little  or  less  about  these 
amendments.  He  did  not  object  to 
them,  and,  since  Trumbull  was  so  hot 
for  their  construction,  gave  bis  con- 
sent. 

Coiouel  Alorrlson's  first  glimpse  "of 
Lincoln  was  when  he  (Morrison)  was 
admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar.  He  took 
the  oath  during  the  noon  recess.  The 
clerk  of  the  court  adraluistered  it. 
Lincoln  and  the  clerk  were  solacing 
themselves  wilh  a  game  of_checkers  at 
the  moment,  and  the  game  suspended 
long  enough  for  the  clerk  to  swear  In 
and  enroll  Colonel  Morrison  as  a  full- 
Hedged  uttoruey-at-law. 


Speaking  of  Lincoln's  debates  with 
Douglas,  Colonel  Morrison  6a Id: 

"Those  speches  of  Lincoln's  weTe  the 
only  political  speeches  I've  ever  heard 
that  hurt.  I've  heard  hundreds  of  po- 
litical speeches,  and  made  a  few  my- 
self. As  a  rule,  they  didn't,  and  don't 
amount  to  much.  But  It  was  different 
with  those-  speeches  of  Lincoln's.  They 
hurt.  We  Democrats  would  feel  them 
just  as  you'd  feel  a  blow." 

While  a  dyed-in-the-wool  Democrat, 
Senator  Voorhees  had  a  warm  liking  for 
Lincoln. 

Kept  Alive  by  Sense  of  Humor. 

"I  knew  liim,"  he  said,  "when  I  was 
a  boy,  and  later  I  Knew  him  In  the 
White  House.  While  the  war  was  rag- 
ing, he  said  to  me  one  evening  with  a 
great  air  of  pathos: 

"  'Voorhees,  doesn't  it  seem  strange 
to  you  that  I,  who  could  never  so  much 
as  cut  off  the  head  of  a  chicken,  Bhould 
be  elected,  or  selected,  into  the  midst 
of  all  this  blood?' 

"Then  after  a  moment's  pause,  in 
which  thoughts  of  the  slaughter  going 
forward  on  the  battle  fields  linked  them- 
selves with  reflections  upon  certain  re- 
cent criticisms  of  his  propensity  to  re- 
call funny  quips,  and  incidents,  he  con- 
tinued: 'They  find  fault  with  me  for 
possessing  a  sense  of  humor.  Tt's  for- 
tunate that  I  have  one.  If  it  were  not 
for  my  sense  of  humor  1  should  long 
ago  have  died.'  " 

Knew  Bible  by  Heart. 

Lincoln— so  said  Senator  Voorhees — 
was  a  great  reader  of  Shakespeare, 
Burns  and  Byron.  He  could  reipeat 
pages  of  Shakespeare.  The  Bible,  too, 
was  at  his  tongue's  end.  When  the 
greenbacks  were  first  issued,  one  of  the 
cabinet,  referring  to  the  "In  God  We 
Trust,"  which  adorns  the  metal  money, 
said  that  some  appropriate  word,  by  | 
way  of  motto,  ought  to  be  inscribed 
upon  the  greenbacks. 

"There's  that  verse  from  Acts  III.," 
said  Llucoln.  with  a  twiukle,  "  'Silver 
and  gold  hare  I  none,  but  such  as  I 
nave,   give  I  thee.'  " 

"Lincoln,"  continued  Senator  Voor- 
hees, "was,  as  every  one  knows,  lean 
and  lathy.  He  stood  six  feet  four 
Inches  tall,  most  of  which  was  legs. 
Sitting  down,  Lincoln  was  no  taller 
than  the  ordinary  man.  It  was  when 
he  stood  erect  and  had  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  those  long  legs  that  he  tow- 
ered. His  weight  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  ISO  pounds,  and  his  long, 
dangling,  rake-handle  arms  were  as 
strong  as   steel. 

Denies  He  Was  Awkward. 

"You  hear  stories  about  Lincoln  being 
awkward.  I  never  thought  he  was.  He 
stooped  a  little  and  was  long  and  an- 
gular—n  man  of  many  bony  corners;  but 
the  awkwardness  was  all  in  his  looks. 
In  his  movements  he  was  quick,  sure 
and  graceful.  Kven  when  fie  crossed 
his  splder-likc  legs,  or  threw  one  of 
them  over  the  arm  of  this  chair— a 
common  trick— lie  did  It  with  a  natural 
grace. 

"When  Lincoln  was  a  young  man," 
went  on  Senator  Voorhees,  "physical 
strength  counted  for  as  much  as  mental 
strength  In  fixing  one's  position  In  so- 
ciety, To  be  the  strongest  man  or  the 
best  wrestler  In  the  county  placed  you 
upon  a  level  with  the  best  lawyer  or  the 
richest  man  In  the  county. 

"The  law  circuit  which  Lincoln  rode 
used  to  bring  him  over  to  ray  own  home 
town,  In   Indiana,   and  I  remember,  u 


a  boy,  that  be  was  pointed  out  to  me 
ns  tlifi  best  wrestler,  Dot  aloue  of  a 
coimtv.  but  of  the  whole,  broad,  big 
State"  of  Illinois.  I'd  go  down  to  tbe 
tavern  and  gape  nt  him  as,  ebiiir  tilted 
back  against  the  wall,  be  sat  ou  tbe 
tavern  porch  with  the  other  lawyers 
waiting  for  supper  to  get  ready. 

Admitted  He  Was  Thrown. 

"Tears  later  I  spoke  to  him  Rbout  It. 
"That  story  about  me  being  the  best 
wrestler  lu  Illinois.'  he  said,  'was  ex- 
aggerated. There  was  one  man  at  least 
who  could  throw  me.  He  was  'Dow' 
Thompson.  I  met  him  during  the 
Blackuawk  War,  and  we  wrestled  a 
match.  Thompson  was  the  strongest 
man  I  over  put  my  hands  ou.  I,  my- 
■  self,  had  lifted  S00  pounds  with  my 
bare  hands,  but  he  was  a  stronger  man 
than    1.     He  threw   me  twice. 

"  'The  second  time  mv  fellows,  to  the 
tuue  of  100,  off  with  their  coats,  yelb?d 
"Foul!"  and  were  for  turning  the  thins 
Into  a  free  light.  Oh.  they  wouldn't 
have  had  it  all  their  own  way;  there 
were  a  full  100  of  Thompson's  people, 
coats  off,  ready  to  meet  them. 

"As  It  was,  howei-er.  I  stilled  the 
storm  by  assuring  my  partisans  that, 
foul  or  no  foul,  tboy  might  take  my 
word  for  it.  Thompson  could  throw 
me   whenever  he  pleased." 

"  'Speaking  of  wrestling.'  Lincoln 
went  on,  'as  good  a  friend  as  J  ever 
had  I  made  by  throwing  him.  That  was 
Jack  Armstrong.  He  "lived  about  four 
miles  out  of  New  .Salem  and  was  the 
leader  of  ,'a  rougb-aud-tumblo  band  of 
young  fellows  called  tbe  "Clan-  Grove 
Boys."  I  was  clerking  in  Offutt's  store 
and  they  brought  Jack  into  town  lo 
wrestle  me.  We  wrestled  three  falls. 
1  dusted  his  jacket  every  time. 

Liked  the  Armstrong  Type. 
"  'The  Clary  Grovels  were  for  mobbing 
me,  just  as  my  fellows  were  for  tearing 
into  "Dow"  Thompson,  but  Jack  made 
them  a  speech  in  which  he  said  that  I 
xvas  tbe  best  man  in  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  tbe  Sangamon  bottoms. 
To  tbe  day  of  bis  death  Jack  Armstrong 
was  among  my  best  friends.  I've  stayed 
weeks  ou  end  at  his  cabin,  living  ou 
hog  and  bomluy,  venison  and  mush  and 
milk,  rocking  the  baby's  cradle  while 
HannaJ>,  Jack's  wife,  fixed  my  trousers 
or  darned  my  socks. 

"  'And  somehow,  Voorhees,'  con- 
cluded Lincoln,  his  eyes  a  bit  wet,  'even 
to  this  day  I  think  more  of  the  .lack 
Armstrongs  and  the  Hannah  Arm- 
strongs than  of  any  I've  met.  sluee— 
we'll  say — I've  been  worth  meeting.' 

"Wherever  you  went  in  those  clays." 
said  Senator  Voorhees,  "you'd  bear  talcs 
of  the  humor  of  Lincoln.  He  was  a 
good  lawyer,  too,  and  successful.  The 
first  big  fee  he  got  was  $300,  and  the 
first  thing  lie  thought  of  in  connection 
with  It  was  to  devote  every  dime  of  It 
to  buying  a  quarter-section  of  land  as 
a   home  for  his  stepmother. 

"Lincoln  was  conscientious  about  his 
cases  and  always  came  prepared.  He 
worked  slowly,  but  be  worked  surely. 
When  the  law  or  the  facts  were  against 
him  be  took  refuge  in  humor. 

On  the  "Cirrderella's"  Whistle. 

"There  was  a  lawyer  on  the  circuit 
famous  for  talking  a  great  deal  and 
saying  nothing.  He  would  talk  hours, 
all  aimless  babble.  Lincoln  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  the  jury.  Ho  said  that  ther, 
the  Jury,  might  think  from  the  inane 
twaddle  of  his  friend  that  he  was  In- 
capable of  thought.  All  a  mistake.  His 
friend  thought  very  well  while  silent 
and  before  he  began  to  talk.  Once 
talking,  his  mind  elapsed.  'You  see,' 
observed     Lincoln,    confidentially,     'our 


friend's  like  that  little  steamboat— the 
"Cinderella."  The  trouble  with  the  "Cin- 
derella" is  the  trouble  with  our  friend. 
The  "Cinderella"  had  a  seven-foot  whis- 
tle and  a  five-foot  boiler,  and  so  every 
time  they  whistled  It  stopped.' 

"Lincoln,"  continued  Senator  Voor- 
hees, "used  to  tell  a  story  tbat  reflect- 
ed' upon  my  own  beloved  Hoosier 
State.  He  had  an  old  gentleman  upon 
tbe  witness  stand  who  didn't  want  to 
tell  his  age.  After  a  great  deal  of 
coaxing  and  questioning  he  declared 
that  he  was  sixty  years  old.  'Come, 
come,  Uncle  Joe,'  protested  Lincoln, 
•you.  .know  you  are  older  than  that..' 
The  witness  fidgeted  and  gulped  and 
Rt  last  returned  in  tones  of  half  Inno- 
cent reproach,  'Oh,  I  see!  You  think 
I  oughter  count  them  ten  years  1  put 
in   over   In    Indiana.'  " 

Fond  of  Woodman's  Costume. 

Lincoln  was  fond  of  going  out  in 
his  wardrobe  as  a  boy.  It  consisted, 
he  said,  of  a  coonskin  cap,  a  linsey 
woolsey  shirt,  deerskin  breeches,  hair 
outside,  and  moccasins.  Over  this  ro- 
mantic costume,  in  cold  weather,  he 
drew  on   a  deerskin   hunting  shirt. 

When  a  gawk  of  a  youth  Lincoln 
went  to  school  to  one  Crawford,  who 
sought  to  educate  his  seholar  not  alone 
In  books.  "Jiut  lu  manners.  One  of  the 
.boys  would  be  sent  outside  to  rap  nt 
the  door,  and  be  received  most  for- 
mally by  another  boy,  wno  would  then 
conduct  tbe  visitor  from  desk  to  desk 
to  be  presented  formally  to  the  other 
scholars.  It  was  a  most  impressive 
ordeal  in  the  way  of  etiquette,  and 
Lincoln's  description  of  the  ceremony 
was    extremely    fetching. 

In  the  days  when  Lincoln  "rode  cir- 
cuit" tbe  "public  generally  was  very 
jealous  of  anything  that  looked  like 
style  or  fashion  or  aristocratic  Innova- 
tion. Also  In  hot  weather  it  was 
rulahlo  for  lawyers  to  remove  their 
coats  and  waistcoals,  tbe  judge  him- 
self setting  a  shirt-sleeved  example. 

Shirt  Joke  Wins  a  Case. 

Lincoln  was  trying  a  ease  against  a 
pompous,  grandiloquent  lawyer.  The 
latter,  like  tho  others,  in  the  course  of 
a  blistering  afternoon  got  down  to  his 
shirt  sleeve.  It  was  noticed  that,  de- 
parting from  what  was  usual,  the 
grandiloquent  one's  shirt  opened  in  the 
back.  Having  but  a  shaky  case.  Lin- 
coln seized,  as  it  were,  upon  the  shirt. 

"Are  we,"  he  thundered,  "to  take  the 
law  from  one  who  knows  so  little  of 
the  law  of  apparel  that  he  doesn't 
know  w-hich  side  of  his  shirt  should  be 
in  front?" 

The  jury  resented  the  shirt  and  Lin- 
coln scored  a  victory. 

"Lincoln,"  said  Snator  Voorhees,  "was 
usually  pitched  upon  to  settle  disputes, 
hets  and  bickers  of  all  kinds.  Two 
young  men  got  into  an  argument  as  to 
how  long  should  be  the  human  leg  in 
order  to  be  proportionate  to  tbe  human 
height.  They  brought  the  question  to 
Lincoln.  He  listened  with  the  gravity 
of  au  owl.  Each  disputant  stated  his 
position  and  advanced  his  reasons. 
Then   both  looked  anxiously  at  Lincoln. 

"  'Boys.'  said  that  Solomon,  'I'm  glad 
you've  brought  this  to  me.  This  dis- 
pute has  vexed  the  ages.  Blood  has 
been  shed  over  It;  blood,  unless  it  Is 
settled,  will  be  shed  over  it  again.  For 
once  and  all  the  business  should  be 
determined.  I  give  it  as  my  finding 
then  that,  whatever  the  height  of  the 
man,  the  human  leg  should  be  of  that 
precise  length  necessary  to  reach  easily 
and  without  effort  from  the  man's  body 
to  the  ground. '  ". 
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(The  author  of  the  following  article 
is  Edward  Judd.  a  Seattle  attorney. 
Mr.  Judd' 8  father,  Norman  B.  Judd, 
teas  Lincoln's  campaign  manager  and 
the  Republican  boss  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Edward  Judd  grew  tip  in  the  Lin- 
coln atmosphere,  that  especially  fits 
him  for  the  narration  of  the  inti- 
mate political  details  of  those  times.) 
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LINCOLN 


By   EWWAHD   -MOD. 


CHAPTER     T. 

HOW  LINCOLN   GOT    INTO    NATIONAL 

POLITICS. 

When  the  Illinois  legislature  met  in 
January  1805,  there  was  to  be  elected 
at  the  ensuing  session  a  United  States 
senator  to  succeed  Gen.  James  Shields, 
whose  term  would  soon  expire.  At  this 
time  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  the  un- 
disputed leader  of  the  Illinois  Detno- 
(  racy.  He  was  a  wonderful  orator  and 
had  earned  for  himself  the  name  of 
"The  Little  Giant,"  because  he  had 
demonstrated  his  ability  on  the  floor 
of  tiie  United  States  senate  by  meet- 
ing' in  debate  and  holding  his  own 
with  such  men  as  Webster,  Hayne. 
Clay.    Calhoun.    Benton    and    others    of 


that  galaxy  of  famous  men,  who  m<.-.» 
had  seats  in  the  United  States  senate. 
The  phrase,  "Little  Giant,"  referred 
to  bis  physical  stature  and  not  to  his 
mentality,  he  being  only  about  five 
ieet  three  inches  in  height.  He  was  a 
genial  and  courteous  man  and  made 
"warm  personal  friends  and  no  public 
man  ever  had  a  constituency  of  more 
ardent  and  enthusiastic  supporters.  Up 
to  the  time  that  we  are  speaking  of,  he 
he  was  what  in  these  days  would  be 
called  the  "boss"  of  the  Illinois 
Democracy  and  for  many  years  his 
supremacy  had  not  been  challenged 
nor  his  commands  questioned.  At  this 
time  in  Illinois  the  Democracy  had 
complete  control  and  for  a  long  period 
of  time  had  defeated  the  Whigs  in 
every  serious  political  contest,  but  the 
slavery  question  had  now  come  to  the 
fore  and  politics  was  fast  becoming  a 
matter  of  principle-  instead  of  expedi- 
ency or  sentiment. 

The  Missouri  Compromise. 
A  short  time  prior  to  this  the  ques- 
tion had  come  up  as  to  the  establish- 
ment of  slavery  in  newly  admitted 
states,  which  might  be  formed  out  of 
the  territory  belonging"  to  the  United 
States.  A  measure  had  been  before 
congress,  which  was  known  as  the 
•■Missouri     Compromise,"     by     which     i 


was  provided  that  every  new  state  if 
admitted,  should  upon  its  admission  de- 
cide for  itself  whether  it  should  be  a 
slave   or   free   stale. 

This  measure  was  particularly  oo- 
noxtous  to  the  abolitionists,  and  there 
was  no  more  conclusive  proof  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  as  to  whether  a 
man  was  an  abolitionist  or  a  pro- 
slavery  man  than  the  stand  he  had 
taken  in  reference  to  the  passage  ot 
the  Missouri  compromise.  Douglas  had 
voted  for  the  Missouri  compromise  and 
so  had  Shields,  who  was  considered  Ins 
loyal  henchman  and  was  dominated 
completely   by   him. 

To  Re-Eleet  Shields. 
It  was  Shields'  term  as  senator  which 
was  about  to  expire,  and  Douglas  nad 
decided  that  Shields  must  be  re-elected 
in  order  to  indorse  the  course  which 
they  both  had  pursued  in  congress. 
Under  the  law  of  Illinois  the  election 
of  senator  was  by  joint  ballot  of  the 
legislative  houses,  who  for  that  pur- 
pose met  as  one  body.  When  the 
legislature  met  it  was  known  that  the 
Democrats,  according  to  party  lines, 
would  control  the  joint  session  of  the 
legislature  by  three  majority.  A  sen- 
ator, however,  could  not  be  elected  by 
a   plurality,   but  must   have   a   majority 


of  the  joiut  body. 

Jt+wasalsoa  foregone  conclusion  thai 
acting-  under  Douglas'  domination  'the 
caucus  of  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  legislature  would  inevitably  select 
Shields  as  their  candidate.  There  were 
some  fifteen  or  more  Democrats  in  the 
legislature  who  were  abolitionists,  but 
there  were  not  sufficient  of  them  to 
materially  interfere  with  Douglas'  dic- 
tation as  to  who  should  be  the  caucus 
nominee.  % 

In  this  situation  there  were  fi\  e 
Democratic  members  of  the  legislature 
who  were  strong  abolitionists  that  re- 
fused to  go  into  the  Democratic  caucus 
because  they  would  consider  them- 
selves bound  by  its  action  if  they  par- 
ticipated in  its  proceedings,  and  they 
unhesitatingly  and  unqualifiedly  de- 
clared that  they  would  not  vote  for 
Gen.  James  .Shields  or  any  other  pro- 
slavery   man   for  senator. 

Five  In   Revolt. 

This  little  band  of  five  men  consist- 
ed of  State  Senators  Norman  13.  Judd, 
of  Chicago;  Burton  C.  Cook,  of  Ottawa, 
and  John  M.  Palmer,  of  Jacksonville, 
and  two  members  01  the  house  of  rep-; 
reeentatlves  whose  names  the  writer 
does  not  now  recall.  One  of  the  lead- 
ers among  the  Whigs  of  the  state  at 
that  time  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  congress  from 
the  Springfield,  111.,  district,  and  was 
well  known  in  the  central  pari  of  Illi- 
nois and.  in   fact,  throughout   the  state. 

At  a  caucus  heid  by  the  Whigs  he 
was  almost  unanimously  chosen  as 
their  candidate  for  the  United  States 
senate,  the  Whigs  almost  without  ex- 
ception being  abolitionists.  Of  course! 
the  Democratic  caucus  nominated  i 
Shields. 

Thrce-Corncred    Fight. 

The  little  band  of  recalcitrant  Dem- 
ocrats chose  as  their  standard  bearer 
Lyman  Trumbull,  who  was  then  on 
the  supreme  bench  of  t tie  state,  and 
was  an  abolition  Democrat.  So  that 
the  alignment  when  the  legislature 
met  in  joint  b6dy  was  James  Shields, 
as  Democratic  candidate;  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, as  Whig  candidate,  and  Lyman 
Trumbull,  as  abolition  Democrat  can- 
didate. There  were  held  many  joint 
sessions  of  the  two  houses  covering 
a  number  of  weeks,  and  numerous  bal- 
lots were  taken,  always  with  the  same 
result.  The  band  of  five  refused  posi- 
tively to  vote  for  Shields  because  ue 
was  a  pro-slavery  man,  and  they  like- 
wise refused  positively  to  vote  for  Lin- 
coln because  he  was  a  Whig.  When 
this  deadlock  had  continued  long 
enough  so  that  Lincoln  became  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  he  could  not 
persuade  the  abolition  Democrats  to 
vote  for  him,  he  called  together  the 
leaders  of  the  Whigs  and,  being  afraid 
that  the  five  abolition  Democrats 
might  weaken  under  the  party  lash 
he  convinced  the  Whigs  that  it  was 
better  to  have  an  abolition  Democrat 
for  United  States  senator  than  to  have 
Shields    re-elected. 

Became     Nntioiinl    Character. 

So  at  the  next  joint  meeting  of  the 
legislature  the  Whigs  all  voted  for 
Lyman  Trumbull  and  when  it  was  ap- 
parent that  they  were  so  doing  some 
ten  or  more  other  abolition  Democrats 
broke  loose  from  the  party  lines  and 
also  voted  for  him.  Thus  it  was  that 
Lyman  Trumbull  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  senate,  a  position  which 
he  held  for  eighteen  years.  After  this 
bitter  and  exciting  contest  Abraham 
Lincoln  became  well  known  to  every 
\oter  in  the  state  of  Illinois  and  thus 
made  his  entry  into  national  politics 
at,  one  of  the  abolition  leaders  of  the 
Alia*is,sippi  valley.  Tins  -cotr&t*  had  . 
also  excited  sufficient  interest  through- 
out all  the  northern  stales  so  that  his  j 
name  and  fame  were  no  longer  con- 
fined within  the  boundaries  of  Illinois,  i 
He    was   now  a   national   character. 


CHAPTER   II. 
How  Lincoln  Became  a  Candidate. 

We  are  now  passing  from  Lincoln's 
first  senatorial  contest  which  has  been 
above  described  to  his  second  which 
took  place  in  185S.  During  the  in- 
terim the  Republican  party  had  come 
fully  into  existence  and  had  passed 
through  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1856.  with  Gen.  Fremont  as  its  candi- 
date. In  its  ranks  were  now  to  be 
found  Abraham  Lincoln.  Norman  B. 
Judd.  Burton  C.  Cook,  John  M.  Palmer, 
all  abolition  Democrats,  and  almost  the 
whole  of  the  membership  of  the  former 
Whig  party.  That  Is.  such  was  the 
situation  in  Illinois.  The  men  named 
had  all  taken  active  part  in  the  poli- 
tical contest  which  had  been  going  on. 
and  Lincoln,  among  other  things,  had 
stumped  the  state  of  Illinois  from  end 
to  end  and  side  to  side  and  had  become 
known  as  one  of  the  most  active  poli- 
tical stump  speakers  in  the  state. 
Reputation  As  a  Speaker. 
Ue  had  an  unlimited  fund  of  anec- 
dote, a  keenly  developed  sense  of 
humor  and  an  eplgraniatic  diction 
which  had  already  made  him  famous 
as  a  political  public  speaker,  but  owing 
lo  an  awkwardness  of  manner  and  a 
not  very  pleasing  voice  he  was  not 
classed  among  orators  and  was  scarce- 
ly supposed  to  be  a  match  for  the 
great  Douglas  with  his  silver  tones, 
graceful  gestures  and  marvelous  poeti- 
cal diction.  Nothing  had  occurred  dur-  j 
ing  this  period  which  would  have  any 
particular  bearing  upon  his  future  can- 
didacy for  the  presidency  which  is  now 
being  discussed. 

in  January,  1859,  the  Republican 
state  central  committee  met  in  Chicago. 
Norman  B.  Judd,  being  the  chairman 
thereof.  Of  the  101  counties  in  Illinois 
members  of  the  committee  from  about 
eighty  counties  were  present.  A  very 
large  attendance  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  means  of  transportation  of 
that  day.  The  term  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  was  nearing  a  close  and  the 
legislature,  which  was  to  be  elected 
in  the  fall  of  1858,  would  be  the  one 
lo  choose  his  successor,  and  the  one 
thing  thai  presented  itself  to  the  com- 
mittee as  important  for  them  to  accom- 
plish was  to  make  a  determined  effort 
to    defeat    Douglas    for    re-election. 

Leader   for   Years.  | 

Conceded  to  be  the  finest  orator  in 
the  West,  having  been  the  idol  of  the 
Illinois    democracy     for    years,     having  , 


',  such  leader  must  be  a  resident  of  the 
state  and  himself  be  the  candidate  for  : 
Douglas'  position.  When  asked  who 
there  was  in  the  state  that  was  capable 
of  acting  3uch  a  role,  Judd  declared 
that  there  was  but  one  man  in  the 
state  and  that  was  Abraham  Lincoln, 
of  Springfield,  and  he  was  backed  up 
by  a  respectable  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

It  was  conceded  that  Lincoln  was  not 
the    finished    rhetorician    that    Douglas 
was,    but    it   was    claimed    that    he   was 
his  equal  in  debate  as  far  as  versatility 
and   logic   were  concerned,   and   that   he 
was    not    only    his    equal,    but    his    su- 
perior    in     making       epigramatic       and 
catchy     stump     speeches     which     would 
appeal  to  that  portion  of  the  electorate 
which   he  was  addressing.     The   major-  I 
ity   of  the  committee  finally   gave  way  ! 
and   it  was  decided  that  Lincoln  should  i 
be  asked  to  become  the  senatorial  can-  ' 
didate     and     stump     the     state     against 
Douglas. 

Lincoln  Not  a  Candidate. 
t'l)  to  this  Lime  Lincoln  had  not 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  Word  was 
sent  to  him  at  Springfield  to  come  to 
Chicago  and  meet  the  committee,  which 
he  immediately  did.  He  was  loathe  to 
comply  with  their  request,  but  after 
several  days  of  consultation  he  was 
finally  persuaded  so  to  do.  He,  how- 
ever, insisted  that  while  he  would  fol- 
low Douglas  around  the  state,  if  it  were 
necessary,  still  it  seemed  to  him  some- 
what belittling  and  he  thereupon  sug- 
gested the  challenging  of  Douglas  to  a 
series  of  debates  throughout  the  state. 
His  right  to  present  such  challenge  to 
be  based  upon  a  request  to  him  by  the 
state  central  committee  to  become  the 
party    banner   bearer. 

Suggested  Joint  Debates. 
The  writer  has  seen  many  articles 
in  papers  telling  how  this,  that  and 
the  other  local  politician  suggested  the 
famous  Douglas-Lincoln  joint  debates, 
but  he  has  been  positively  assured  by 
Norman  B.  .ludd.  who  certainly  knew, 
that  the  idea  of  the  joint  debate 
emanated  from  Lincoln  himself.  Lin- 
coln prepared  a  letter  to  Douglas  chal- 
lenging him  to  a  series  of  joint  de- 
bates throughout  the  state  and  this 
was  presented  to  Douglas  ill  person  by 
.ludd.  as  the  official  head  .)f  the  Re- 
publican slate  organization.  The 
writer  has  often  heard  Mr.  Judd  de- 
scribe the  interview  with  Douglas. 
Upon  his  coming  into  the  room  where 
Douglas    was,    Douglas    burst    out    in    a 


been   an   experienced   and  astute   politi-  ,  of   abuse    against    Judd    person 

cal     manager    whose    efforts    were    al-  • 

ways  attended  with   success,   and  being 

personally  one  of  the  most  popular  and 

beloved   men    in    the    public    life    of   the 

state,     the     compassing    of     his     defeat 

seemed    well    nigh    impossible.      It    was 

well   known   that   Douglas    would   make 

the  greatest   effort   of   his   life   since   he 

had    lost    great   prestige    by    the    defeat 

of   Shields   in    1855,    and    that    he   would 

stump  the  state  from   end   to   end. 

The  newspapers  and  the  pamphlets 
In  those  days  cut  no  such  figure  as  at 
present  and  it  was  upon  the  hustings 
that  political  opinion  was  made.  How 
was  the  personal  influence  and  elo- 
quence of  Douglas  to  be  met?  At  first 
the  general  opinion  of  the  committee 
was  that  there  was  no  man  in  Illinois 
capable  of  counteracting  the  influence 
of  Douglas'  orations.  It  was  seriously 
discussed  whether  it  would  not  be  ad- 
visable to  induce  William  H.  Seward, 
of  New  York,  or  Edward  Everett,  of 
Massachusetts,    to   come    to    Illinois   and 


ally  tor  the  part  that  he  had  played 
in  the  disorganization  of  the  Demo- 
cratic political  machine  of  which  he 
had  formerly  been  the  most  influential 
member,    next    to    Douglas    himself. 

Without  replying  <o  the  attack  of 
Douglas  upon  himself,  Judd  handed 
Douglas  the  challenging  letter  and 
asked  him  for  an  answer.  After  read- 
ing it  Douglas  angrily  and  emphatic- 
ally declined  to  consider  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  childish  idea,  and 
that  he  would  be  belittling  himself 
and  dignifying  Lincoln  by  meeting  him 
in  joint  debate. 

Douglas  Changes  .Mind. 
Judd  informed  Douglas  that  he  be- 
lieved that  he  was  speaking  from 
anger  and  thai  upon  calm  considera- 
tion he  would  change  his  mind:  that  as 
yet  nothing  had  been  said  about  this 
challenge  except  among  the  members 
of  the  state  central  committee,  whom 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  pledged  to  silence  until 
follow  Douglas  in  the  most  important  i  they  were  given  permission  to  speak; 
towns  of  the  state  in  order  to  conn-  :  Lnat  if  Douglas  refused  it  would  then 
teract  the  effect   of  bis  speeches.  iJP   published   broadcast  throughout   the 

Judd    Select*    Lincoln.  ,   state,    coupled    with    the    asse rtlon    that 

,    .,  ,,,       ;    Douglas   was  afraid  to  meet  Lincoln   in 

A    large    majority    of    the    committee     ^b^p 
seemed   in    favor  of  such   a  course,    but  D'ouglas  ,.ose  from  the  chair  in  which 

a  small   minority    led   by   the   chairman,  j  had    ,,eon   sjtting  and   paced   up   and 

Norman  B.  Judd,  insisted  that  it  would   j  d        ,    the    ,.OOH1    for    fuuy    twenty    min- 
not  do  to  go  outside  of  the  state   for  a  h  '     (hen     tllrned     to     Judd     and 

champion   of   the   Republican   cause,   butji       )(). 

|      "1    accept    the    challenge.      You    have 


the  authority  to  represent  Lincoln. 
Any  arrangement  that  you  may  make 
with  my  representative,  Uriah  P.  kin- 
der, will  be  carried   out  by   me." 

Debater*  Were  a  Draw. 

Then  followed  the  famous  series  of 
joint  debates,  which  took  place  in  eight 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Illinois.  It  is 
not  within  the  province  of  ibis  article 
to  repeat  the  details  in  reference  to 
this  famous  oratorical  contest,  which 
has  become  engraved  upon  the  political 
l)i3tory  of  the  country.  The  writer  lias 
I  talked  with  very  many  men  who  heard 
one  or  more  of  these  debates,  and  it  is 
his  opinion  that,  as  far  as  influence 
Upon  their  immediate  auditors  was  con- 
cerned, they  were  a  draw.  So  ably  and 
eloquently  were  botli  sides  of  the  con- 
troversy presented,  that  almost  every 
I  man  left  the  meetings  without  having 
j  changed  his  opinion. 

But    when    these    speeches    were    put 
into    print    and    circulated     throughout 
the     whole    country,    and     gesture    and 
voice  were  absent,   It   was   seen   that   in 
logic  and  reasoning   the   great    Douglas 
had   met    one    who    was    more    than    his 
match.     It  Is  safe  to  say  that  every  He- 
publican  voter  north  of  the  Mason   and 
Dixon   line   read  them   with   deep   inter- 
est.       Lincoln's     arguments,      Lincoln's 
epigrams  and   Lincoln's  eloquence   were 
in     the     mouths     of     every     Republican 
voter    from    that    time    until    after    the 
j  presidential   election   a  few   years  later. 
The    result    of    the    election     of    1858 
was   that    Douglas  was  elected   to   suc- 
ceed  himself   by   a   majority    of    two    in 
the  joint  session  of  the  legislature.    Al- 
though  it  gave  him   the  office,   it  broke 
his    back    politically.      The    Democratic 
j  state    officers    were    elected,    but      the 
|  number    of    county    officials    that    were 
I  elected    throughout    the    state    were    al- 
!  most  equally  divided.     It  was  to  all  in- 
tents  and   purposes   a   draw. 

Personality   Saved    Douglas. 

It  was  felt  and  conceded  that  it  was 
jonly  the  personality  of  Douglas  that 
had  saved  him,  and  that  his  cause  was 
practically  defeated.  But  Lincoln  was 
not  yet  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
The  writer  has  a  letter  from  Lincoln 
to  Judd,  written  in  January,  1859,  in 
which,  in  speaking  of  the  previous 
election  and  of  the  future  prospects  of 
the  Republican  party  in  Illinois,  he 
says: 

"The    bunch    of   votes    which    we    got 
must    be    held    together    and    there    will 
be    enough    added    to    it    to    carry     the 
state  next  tim'e.     I  have  had  my  chance  ft 
and  lost.     Then  you  and  the  others  who  l 
have  fought  so  valiantly  shall  have  the  li 
plums.     I  will  ask  for  nothing,  but  you  j 
will    find    me   with   you    fighting   in    the  I1 
ranks    as   hard    as   ever." 

The  writer  is  quoting  from  memory, 
but  has  read  the  letter  so  often  that 
he  is  positive  that  the  above  quota- 
tion is  correct  almost  word  for  word. 
Unfortunately,  the  letter  is  stored 
away  in  Chicago.  Lincoln's  statement 
that  he  'would  ask  for  nothing'  and 
would  be  'fighting  in  the  ranks'  is  ab- 
solutely  correct. 

Fortred     by     Kveuts. 

Lincoln  at  that  time  had  not  thought 
of  the  presidency,  but  it  was  forced 
upon  him  by  events.  The  numerous 
claims  that  have'  been  made  by  indi- 
viduals that  they  were  the  first  to  sug- 
gest Lincoln  for  the  presidency  is 
laughable.  In  his  senatorial  contests 
he  had  proved  that  he  was  good  presi- 
dential timber  and  in  looking  around 
for  prospective  candidates  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  minds  of  the  Repub- 
lican voters  of  the  Northern  states  in 
the  Mississippi  valley  turned  to  him. 
There    is    not    a    particle    of    doubt    but  i 


what  10,000  men,  without  suggestion 
from  any  one  else,  picked  out  and 
named  Lincoln  for  the  presidency.  By 
the  close  of  the  year  1859  Lincoln  had, 
throughout  the  United  States,  become 
the  most  prominent  candidate  for  the 
Republican  nomination  next  to  William 
If.  Seward,  The  ICast  was  positive  that 
Seward  would  bo  nominated.  The  West 
hoped  that  Lincoln  would.  It  was  thus 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  had  thrust  upon 
him  (though  a  willing  recipient)  his 
candidacy    for    the   presidency. 


CHAPTER   III. 

How    l.lueoln     Wati    Nominated     in     the 

Convention. 

At  the  close  of  the  Illinois  Repub- 
lican state  convention  in  I860,  Norman 
B.  Judd  found  himself  chairman  of  the 
Republican  slate  central  committee, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  state  cam- 
paign committee,  chairman  of  the  Illi-  | 
nols  delegation  to  the  national  con- 
vention and  the  choice  of  the  state  con- 
vention for  Illinois  member  of  the  na- 
tional commjttee.  He  was  the  head  of 
i  ana  in  auaoiule  cunuui  ot  the  Moi;ul» 
I  lican  party  organization  in  Illinois. 
Lincoln  had  been  indorsed  for  the 
presidency  by  the  state  convention.  He 
and  Judd  had  been  warm,  intimate  per- 
sonal friends,  even  in  the  days  when 
they  had  been  fighting  each  other  as 
Whig  and  Democrat.  Judd  went  to 
Springfield  and  there  he  and  Lincoln 
were  practically  closeted  together  for 
two  days,  and  when  Judd  started  for 
Chicago,  where  the  party  headquarters 
would  be  opened,  Lincoln's  campaign 
for  the  nomination  had  been  absolutely 
intrusted  to  him  with  full  power  to 
do  what  he  saw  fit,  and  with  a  letter 
of  Lincoln's  in  his  pocket  certifying 
that  he  would  abide  by  any  and  all 
political  agreements  or  promises  that 
Judd  might  make. 

The  writer  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Judd  that  during  the  whole  campaign 
he  never  used  this  letter  of  Lincoln's 
but  once,  and  that  was  when  dealing 
with  Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  described. 
Valley  for  Lincoln. 
As  the  time  for  the  convention  ap- 
proached, the  whole  Mississippi  valley 
was  Lincoln  mad  and  particularly  the 
state  of  Illinois.  The  convention  was 
held  in  Chicago  in  a  building  nick- 
named "The  Wigwam."  At  that  time 
there  were  four  railroads  running  into 
Chicago  and  four  separate  railroad 
depots.  All  delegates  coming  from  a 
distance  would  have  to  land  at  one  or 
the  other  of  these  depots.  Practically 
all  of  the  states  east  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains  were  enthusiastic  for  Sew-  I 
ard  with  the  exception  of  Pennsyl-  ' 
vania,  whose  delegation  was  headed  by 
Simon  Cameron,  and  came  to  the  con- 
vention with  the  openly  avowed  pur- 
pose of  doing  everything  possible  to 
defeat  Seward.  Illinois.  Indiana,  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri and  Kentucky  were  solidly  for 
Lincoln. 

With    the    then     imperfect    means    of 
communication    little      was    known     of 
the  predilections  of  the  delegates  com- 
ing   from     the     remote     Southern       and 
Western  states.    Judd  organized  a  corps 
of    over      several      hundred      energetic  ' 
young      and      middle-aged       men      who  j 
watched   at   the  depots  and  seized  upon 
incoming    delegates    and    looked     after  | 
their    welfare. 

Homes    for    Delegates. 
Provision   had    been    made   among   the 
enthusiastic    Republicans      of      Chicago 
by    which    these    delegates    were      fur- 
nished   with    homes    during    their    stay 


as  guests  In  private  families  without 
any  charge,  Iflhey  would  accept  these 
courtesies.  If  not,  they  were  safely 
escorted  to  some  hotel.  It  was  the  duty 
of  these  guides,  as  they  might  be 
called,  to  stick  close  to  the  visiting 
delegate  and  see  that  all  his  wants 
were  provided  for,  and  that  he  was 
properly  entertained.  If  he  had  a  pref- 
erence for  some  certain  candidate,  it 
was  not  to  be  Interfered  with  nor  be- 
littled, but  he  was  only  to  be  urged 
to  vote  for  Lincoln  as  second  choice  In 
case   his  own   candidate  could   not  win. 

Worked    for    Lincoln.  ' 

Above  all,  Lincoln's  chances  and 
strength  were  to  be  boosted,  and  Sew- 
ard's to  be  belittled.  It  was  an  espe- 
cial duty  to  try  and  entertain  the  vis- 
itor in  such  a  manner  that  he  would 
come  in  contact  only  with  Chicago 
people  and  not  with  those  from  the 
outside.  All  Chicagoans,  even  the 
Democrats,  could  be  relied  upon  to 
boost  Lincoln  as  against  Seward.  It 
was  thus  Intended  \  that  the  visitor 
should  live  in  a  Lincoln  atmosphere 
Until  the  day  tbat  the  convention 
should  meet.  A  large  majority  of  the 
delegates  not  pledged  to  Seward  or 
Lincoln  were  taken  care  of  this  way. 

We  now  come  to  the  fourth  day  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  convention. 
On  this  day  Simon  Cameron  arrived  in 
Chicago,  and  it  did  not  take  him  long 
to  ascertain  that  Lincoln  was  the  most 
likely  candidate  to  defeat  Seward,  and 
so  iie  sought  out  Judd  at  the  Repub- 
lican headquarters  as  soon  as  he  found 
on i    that  he  was  Lincoln's  manager. 

The  two  men  had  an  interview  of 
some  I  wo  or  three  hours,  and  during 
this  time  it  was  that  Judd  showed  to 
Cameron  Lincoln's  letter  authorizing 
him  to  make  pledges.  The  two  men 
arrived  at  an  agreement,  and  then  two 
of  the  Illinois  delegates  and  two  of 
the  Pennsylvania  delegates  were  called 
in  where  Judd  and  Cameron  were  clos- 
eted, and  the  agreement  stated  in  their 
|  presence. 

The    Cameron     Agreement. 

This  agreement,  on  the  part  of  Cam- 
eron, was  that  if  upon  the  second  for- 
mal ballot  in  the  convention  Lincoln 
gained  more  votes  than  Seward  did, 
then  on  the  third  formal  ballot  he 
would  cast  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania 
(the  second  largest  in  the  convention) 
for  Lincoln.  On  the  part  of  Judd.  he 
promised  that  if  Lincoln  was  elected 
president.  Cameron  should  be  a  mem- 
ber of  his  cabinet,  but  Lincoln  was  to 
have  the  right  to  name  which  secre- 
taryship  Cameron   should  have, 

This  pledge  was  subsequently  car- 
ried out,  and  Cameron  was  appointed 
secretary  of  war  in  Lincoln's  cabinet, 
but  resigned  after  a  few  months,  owing 
to  other  political  complications  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this  present' 
subject   now   being  discussed. 

We  will  pass  to  the  third  day  before 
the  convention.  or  more  correctly- 
speaking,  to  the  wee  small  hours  of  the 
second   day   before  the  convention. 

What  occurred  at  the  Judd  home  will 
fully  explain  the  hitter's  plan  of  ac- 
tion and  it  cannot  be  better  staled 
than  in  the  language  of  Mrs.  Judd.  who 
has  many  times  described  it  to  the 
writer. 

Mrs.    .ludd's    Story. 

"About  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  I 
woke  up  and  saw  my  husband  sitting 
at  a  small  table  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room  from  the  bed  with  a  lead 
Pencil  in  his  hand  and  intently  study- 
ing some  paper  lying  on  the  table  be- 
fore him.  He  had  shaded  the  lamp  so 
that  it  would  be  less  apt  to  wake  me 
up  and  was  sitting  in   his  shirtsleeves, 


with  his  suapenders  thrown  oft  Ins 
shoulders.  I  had  been  sick  lor  some 
time  and  had  slept  so  soundly  that  I 
did  not  hear  him  come  in. 

"So  intent  was  he  on  the  document 
before  him  that  he  did  not  notice  me 
when  I  slipped  out  of  bed,  walked  over 
to  where  he  was  and  looked  over  his 
shoulder.  On  a  sheet  of  legal  cap  be- 
fore him  was  marked  a  large  rectangle, 
at  the  upper  end  a  line  was  drawn 
across  and  above  it  the  word  'plat- 
form;' below  that  space  hail  been  di- 
vided up  into  irregular  sized  pieces,  in 
which  were  written  the  abbreviations 
for  the  names  of  the  states,  with  fig- 
ures after  them,  which  turned  out  to  j 
be  the  number  of  votes  which  they  had 
in  the  convention. 

"I  laid  my   hand  on    his  shoulder  and  ' 
said:     'Do   you    not   think    you    had   bet- 
ter   go    to    bed    and    get   some   sleep    in-  I 
stead  of  bothering  further  tonight  over 
these    politics?'      He    looked    up    at     me  i 
with  a  smile  and  said: 

Sure    of    Lincoln. 

"  'Mother,  Lincoln  will  lie  nominated,  j 
it  was  -settled  today.  Tin-  only  pos-  j 
sible  failure  would  be  that  Cameron 
did  not  keep  faith  with  me,  but  his 
hatred  for  Seward  is  such  that  I  know 
that  1  can  positively  depend  upon  hlnr 
if  I  make  good  my  part  by  increasing 
Lincoln's  vote  on  the  second  ballot 
more  than  Seward's  is  increased.  T 
have  already  made  arrangements  with 
a  number  of  delegations,  aggregating 
more  than  twenty  members,  who  have 
come  into  our  camp,  that  on  the  first 
formal  ballot  they  should  vote  for  any- 
body they  pleased  except  Seward  or 
Lincoln,  and  that  on  the  second  ballot 
they  were  to  vote  for  Lincoln,  so  that 
he  will  certainly  have  an  increased 
vote  of  more  than  twenty,  and  that  is 
more  of  a  gain  than  Seward  can  pos- 
sibly make,  but  in  addition  to  that, 
what  happened  this  afternoon  makes 
the    matter    a   certainty. 

"  'The  committee  on  hall,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  courtesy  to  me,  as  the  resident 
member  of  the  committee,  gave  me  the 
seating  of  the  delegations  in  the  con- 
vention, and  (bringing  his  hand  clown 
on  the  paper  before  him)  that  settles 
the  matter.' 

Convention    Hall    Strategy. 

■  1  looked  carefully  at  the  paper  Iving 
on  the  table  and  then  1  said:  "Why 
have  you  put  New  York  state  in  the 
place  of  honor  in  the  center  in  front 
of  the  platform  and  all  these  states 
that  are  instructed  for  Seward  on  each 
side  of  it?'     He  answered:   'But  do  you  | 


notice  that  in  the  center,  Immediately 
back  of  the  New  York  delegation,  I 
have  placed  Illinois?  William  M. 
Evarts,  as'chalrman  of  the  New  York 
delegation,  will  nominate  Seward,  and 
he  is  welcome  to  the  place  of  honor  in 
the  foreground.  1  will  be/in  the  exact 
center  of  the  floor  when  1  am  nomi- 
nating Lincoln,  and  In  just  as  good  a 
position  as  Evarts  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

Delegations.    Cut    Oft. 

"  'Now,  you  will  notice  that  on  each 
side  of  the  Illinois  delegation  stretch- 
ing across  the  hall  I  have  placed  Michi- 
gan, Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  all 
the  other  states  that  are  instructed  for 
Lincoln,  and  whose  loyalty  could  not 
be  budged,  and  they  thus  form  a 
barrier  which  shuts  the  Seward  dele- 
gations off  by  themselves  in  the  front 
of  the  hall.  Behind  this  barrier  are 
the  unpledged  delegates,  or  those  who 
come  pledged  to  other  candidates  be- 
sides Seward  or  Lincoln.  Our  Lincoln 
delegates  will  be  thoroughly  Instructed 
that  in  the  intervals  between  the  bal- 
lots they  are  to  buttonhole  the  Seward 
delegates  and  under  no  circumstances 
to  allow  them  to  get  past  the  barrier 
of  the  Lincoln  delegates  to  the  doubt- 
ful delegates  in  the  rear,  and  on  the 
contrary  the  doubtful  delegates  will 
come  in  contact  with  nobody  except  the 
Lincoln  delegates  immediately  before 
them. 

"  'A  great  many  of  these  doubtful 
delegates  are  now  wavering  and  they 
have  heard  nothing  but  Lincoln  since 
they  have  been  in  town,  and  I  know 
that  on  the  second  ballot  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  say  that  If  the  Seward  men 
cannot  get  at  them  fifteen  or  twenty 
more  delegates  will  be  added  to  the 
Lincoln  column  over  and  above  that 
addition  for  which  I  have  already  pre- 
pared. 

neatly   for    Sleep. 

"  'I  tell  you,  my  dear,  that  Lincoln 
is  positively  nominated  and  I  am  so 
certain  of  it  that  I  am  ready  to  have 
a  sound  sleep.'  " 

Such  is  Mrs.  JudcVs  story  of  what 
occurred  that  night  between  her  hus- 
band and  herself,  and  it  portrays  clear- 
ly the  plan  which  he  was  executing. 

Passing  now  to  the  day  of  the  con- 
vention, it  will  be  seen  that  the  plan 
outlined  by  Judd  worked  perfectly.  In 
those  days  there  were  no  long  nomi- 
nating speeches.  Evarts  used  only 
twelve  minutes  in  placing  Seward  in 
nomination. 

Nomination    of  Lincoln. 

.Tudd  used  only  nine  minutes  in  plac- 
ing Lincoln  in  nomination,  concluding 
his  speech  with  the  words,  "Therefore, 
acting  under  the  commands  of  a  con- 
stituency consisting  of  every  Repub- 
lican voter  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  1 
place  before  this  convention  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  nomination  of  the  Re-1 
publican  party  for  the  presidency  of 
the  United  Stales  the  name  of  Abraham1 
Lincoln,   the   'Giant  Killer.'" 

This  last   phrase,   "The  Giant    Killer," 
set  the  convention  wild,  and  they  could  i 
not      proceed     for     quite     a     number     of 
minutes.      To   the    reader   of   today,    un-j 
familiar   with    the  minor   details   of  the 
political     contest     of     that     time,     the! 
phrase    may    not   ao.cm    intolliglble,    but 
every  delegate  on  the  floor  of  that  con- 
vention knew  that  it  was  a  reference  to 
the     fact     that    Lincoln     was    the    man 
w'no  had   broken   the  power  of  the  pre- 
viously  all-powerful   Stephen    A.    Doug- 
las,    who     was     known     as     the     "Little 
Giant." 

The  writer,  who  has  not  the  statis- 
tics before  him,  does  not  know  what 
is  the  exact  number  of  votes  cast,  re- 
spectively, for  Seward  and  Lincoln  on 
the    first    formal    ballot.      It    is    enough 


to  say  that  on  the  second  iormai  oaj- 
lot,  by  the  time  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  reached  (the  states  being 
called  in  alphabetical  order.)  Seward 
had  gained  only  four  or  five  votes  and 
Lincoln    about    thirty-five. 

Cameron   Suing*   Delegation. 

Simon  Cameron,  appreciating  that 
Judd  was  going  to  nior-  than  fulfill 
-his  i«-oHmt«6,  -  and  tearing"— that  Lin- 
coln might  be  nominated  without  his 
aid,  did  not  wait  for  the  third  ballot 
to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  asre»- 
ment,  but  to  the  utter  astontshmovit 
and  surprise  of  everybody,  except 
Judd  and  the  witnesses  to  the  agree- 
ment, cast  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania 
for  Lincoln. 

Then  pandemonium  broke  loose.  All 
those  who  had  voted  for  neither 
Seward  nor  Lincoln  immediately 
changed  their  votes  and  jumped  into 
the  Lincoln  band  wagon,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  second  formal  ballot  the 
official  records  of  tho  convention 
showed  that  Lincoln  received  every 
ballot  except  those  of  the  delegations 
which  had  been  instructed  for  Seward. 
Managed   the   Campaign. 

The  writer  does  not  claim  that  his 
father,  Norman  B.  Judd,  alone  is  en- 
titled to  the  credit  of  the  nomination 
of  Lincoln,  because  he  could  have  done 
nothing  if  it  had  not  been  for  several 
hundred  loyal  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters who  immediately  contributed 
to  procuring  that  result.  But  upon 
him  had  been  cast  the  burden  of  man- 
aging the  campaign,  and  he  made  good. 

The  American  people  have  oannon- 
ized  Lincoln,  and  the  halo  around  his 
head  shines  so  refulgently  that  we  do 
not  ordinarily  look  beyond  it  to  ob- 
serve that  he  and  those  with  whom  he 
was  associated  were  ordinary  flesh 
and  blood  and  that  his  nomination  and 
election  to  the  presidency  were  pro- 
cured through  the  ordinary  channels 
of  politics.  Of  course,  no  one  would 
deny  that  the  Almighty  selected  Abra>- 
ham  Lincoln,  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place,  and  put  him  where  ho  was 
most  needed  at  that  crisis  of  our  na- 
tional affairs,  but  in  so  doing  he  chos* 
as  his  instrumentality  to  accomplish 
that  result  a  number  of  shrewd,  hard- 
headed  and  practical  politicians  who 
understood  the  work  before  them  and 
did  it  well. 
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BUILDING   POLITICAL  PRESTIGE 

Steps  to  the  Wigwam,  No.  1 

Availability,  or  the  theory  of  the  right  man  from  the 
right  place,  at  the  right  time,  has  been  recognized  as  a 
tremendous  factor  in  determining  the  choice  of  candidates 
at  a  political  convention.  In  no  case,  as  far  as  presidential 
nominees  are  concerned,  has  this  quality  of  availability 
been  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  the  choice  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  wigwam  convention  in  1860. 

There  seems  to  have  been  associated  with  the  term 
availability,  or  as  Professor  Randall  qualifies  it  "a 
presumption  of  availability,"  a  large  element  of  chance 
or  the  changing  of  a  normal  course  of  procedure.  This 
has  resulted  in  many  authors'  drawing  the  conclusion 
that  Lincoln's  nomination  was  an  "accident."  Other 
students  are  convinced  that  Lincoln  became  available 
through  a  long  and  important  series  of  events  which 
were  carefully  directed,  and  which  eventually  placed  him 
in  the  commanding  position  he  occupied  in  May,  1860. 

A  political  emergency  which  might  be  considered  one 
of  the  earliest  stepping-stones  on  which  Lincoln  climbed 
to  the  Presidency,  was  the  Senatorial  Contest  of  1854. 
Lincoln's  candidacy  was  the  almost  immediate  result  of 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  For  this  political 
blunder  Douglas,  its  sponsor,  was  severely  chastised  by 
the  voters  of  Illinois,  and  it  broke  his  own  party  up  into 
two  warring  factions  called  the  Nebraska  and  the  Anti- 
Nebraska  groups. 

Lincoln  was  at  the  train  to  greet  Richard  Yates  when 
he  returned  to  Springfield  from  Washington,  and  com- 
plimented him  on  his  stand  against  the  repealing  of  the 
compromise.  Lincoln  voluntarily  promised  to  campaign 
for  him  for  reelection.  Lincoln  himself  became  a  candidate 
for  the  Illinois  Legislature,  and  was  elected  to  this  body 
for  the  fifth  time,  leading  the  ticket.  Those  who  have 
alleged  that  Lincoln  was  discredited,  or  lost  his  local  po- 
litical constituency  because  of  his  stand  in  Congress 
during  the  Mexican  War,  might  have  some  difficulty  in 
explaining  his  sudden  return  to  popular  favor  in  the 
brief  period  of  five  years  which  had  elapsed  since  his 
return  from  Washington. 

Largely  because  of  the  new  note  which  Lincoln  sounded 
during  the  campaign  for  the  legislature,  in  which  he 
eloquently  discussed  the  Nebraska  question,  he  was  put 
forth  also  as  a  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  As  early  as 
September  29,  1854,  he  received  a  letter  from  William 
H.  Randolph  of  Macon,  which  advised  him  "your  name 
is  also  spoken  of  as  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate."*  A  little  over  a  week  before,  A.  Jonas  at  Quincy, 
inviting  Lincoln  to  come  to  Quincy  for  an  address  com- 
menting, "The  Douglasites  would  as  soon  see  Old  Nick 
here  as  yourself."* 

William  Fithian  of  Danville  advised  Lincoln  after  the 
November  election  that  "Dr.  Courtney's  promise  to  go 
for  you  was  made  a  condition  precedent  to  his  election. 
(Legislature).  Otherwise  he  should  not  have  been 
elected."*  This  note  clearly  reveals  that  even  before  the 
fall  election  Lincoln's  candidacy  for  the  Senate  was  made 
a  matter  of  campaign  promises. 

Immediately  after  his  election  to  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture on  November  9,  Lincoln  began  his  concerted  drive 
for  a  seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  On  November  11,  P.  Willard 
of  Metamora  put  this  query  in  a  letter  to  Lincoln:  Don't 
you  see  Lincoln  on  his  way  to  Washington?"*  Elihu 
Powell  wrote  to  Lincoln  from  Peoria  on  November  16, 
that  he  should  "decline  acceptance  of  the  seat  in  the 
Legislature"*  to  which  he  had  already  been  elected.  This 
would  make  him  a  bona  fide  condidate  for  the  Senate. 

From  the  November  election  day  up  to  the  very  hour 
that  the  Illinois  Legislature  came  together  to  cast  their 
ballots  for  a  United  States  Senator,  Lincoln  was  carrying 
on  a  voluminous  correspondence  with  his  friends  through- 


out the  state.  The  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  has  just  finished 
reading  the  entire  correspondence  in  the  Robert  T. 
Lincoln  papers,  received  by  Lincoln  during  this  period.* 
It  is  a  remarkable  group  of  testimonials  promising  sup- 
port of  Lincoln  to  replace  James  Shields,  the  incumbent, 
and  reveals  the  almost  unanimous  support  given  to  him 
by  the  Wig  element. 

Three  men  seem  to  stand  out  as  the  promoters  of 
Lincoln's  candidacy,  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  David  Davis, 
and  Leonard  Swett.  Washburne  states  on  November  14, 
"You  are  my  choice  above  all  others,"  and  then  in  a  long 
letter  gives  detailed  information  about  those  who  may  be 
expected  to  support  him.  Judge  Davis  was  particularly 
active  and  was  in  constant  touch  with  Lincoln  through- 
out the  campaign. 

As  early  as  December  22,  Leonard  Swett  advised 
Lincoln,  "Governor  Matteson  is  secretly  working  for 
himself  and  hopes  to  be  a  compromise  candidate."* 
From  Richard  Yates  came  the  information  that  William 
H.  Bissell,  "a  bosom  friend"  of  James  Shields,  was  to 
run  and  then  give  way  to  Shields.  Washburne  states 
however,  in  a  letter  to  Lincoln  on  January  12,  "Yates 
wants  to  come  in  terribly,"  then  continues  in  the  same 
letter,  "You  would  feel  flattered  at  the  great  interest 
there  is  felt  for  you  here  (Washington)  by  all  who 
know  you  either  by  reputation  or  personally."* 

The  Illinois  Legislature  went  into  session  on  February 
8th  and  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  Senator  with  50  votes 
needed  for  election.  On  the  first  ballot  Lincoln  received 
45  votes;  James  Shields,  Nebraska  Democrat,  41  votes; 
Lyman  Trumbull,  Anti-Nebraska  Democrat,  5  votes;  and 
8  votes  scattering.  On  the  tenth  ballot  Governor  Matteson, 
Nebraska  Democrat,  was  leading  the  candidates  with  47 
votes,  three  less  than  the  number  needed  for  election. 
It  was  on  this  ballot  that  Lincoln  observed  Matteson 
possibly  would  be  able  to  pick  up  the  three  necessary 
votes  unless,  he,  Lincoln,  sacrificed  himself  for  the  sake 
of  the  Anti-Nebraska  cause.  Whereupon  Lincoln  released 
his  delegates  to  Trumbull,  who  was  declared  elected. 

Upon  hearing  the  result  Judge  Davis  said  he  "never 
would  have  consented  to  the  forty-seven  men  being 
controlled  by  the  five,"  but  Lincoln  commented,  "I  could 
not,  however,  let  the  whole  political  result  go  to  smash, 
on  a  point  merely  personal  to  myself,"  and  furthermore 
stated,  "On  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  for  our 
general  cause  that  Trumbull  is  elected."  One  man  put 
it:  "Lincoln  won  the  victory  but  did  not  reap  the 
reward." 

One  bit  of  compensation  came  to  Lincoln,  somewhat 
belated,  in  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Lyman  Trumbull 
as  late  as  1858.  At  that  time  Lincoln  was  again  a  candi- 
date for  the  U.S.  Senate.  Trumbull  mentioned  Lincoln  as 
"that  Friend  who  was  instrumental  in  promoting  my 
own  (election)".*  However  a  postscript  is  the  important 
part  of  this  letter  for  our  purposes  wherein  Trumbull 
writes: 

"P.S.  My  wife  who  is  sitting  by  me  says  you  are  too 
modest  to  understand  whom  I  mean  by  'that  friend'  but 
he  who  so  magnanimously  requested  his  friends  just  at 
the  right  moment  to  cast  their  votes  for  me,  and  without 
which  I  could  not  have  been  elected  will  I  think  under- 
stand it." 

The  magnanimous  part  which  Lincoln  played  in  the 
Senatorial  contest  was  not  overlooked  by  the  Illinois 
Whigs  and  those  at  Washington,  nor  by  the  leaders  of  the 
new  party  just  about  to  be  born.  Possibly  the  episodes 
associated  with  this  contest  might  serve  as  forming  the 
initial  step  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  triumph  at  the  Chicago 
wigwam  five  years  later.  This  deliberately  sacrificing 
of  self  for  a  cause  was  no  accident,  but  the  result  of 
a  purposeful  and  intelligent  decision. 

*  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  Collection  of  the  Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Library  of   Congress. 


